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Old Colony Service 


An efficient and courteous organization, progressive 
methods, large resources, and three offices, conve- 
niently located in different sections of Boston, 
combine to make the Old Colony Trust Company 
the most desirable depository in New England. 


Three Modern Safe Deposit Vaults 


Old Colony Trust Company 


17 Court Street 
52 Temple Place 222 Boylston Street 


Boston 


There is no for- 
mality in dealing 
with this Bank 


American‘jrust 
COMPANY 


UNION SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 50 State St. 


“The Small Account Today Makes the Large Account Tomorrow” 


CATS PAW 


CUSHION RUBBER HEELS 


TREAD SOFTLY 
STEP SAFELY 


THAT PLUG 
PREVENTS 
SLIPPING 


ORDER BY NAME 


FOSTER RUBBER Co., 


BO STON, MASS. 


A SIGN OF SAVING 


LEWANDOS 


CLEANSERS-DYERS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
and all large cities of the East 


“YOU CAN RELY ON LEWANDOS” 


STATIONERS, ENGRAVING and PRINTING 
ao Burn Less COAL!!! 
ce Supplies—Loose Leaf 


Devices—Fine Stationery Present Prices Of Coal Unprecedented. 
Leather Goods Save Moner 


AND Buy 
57-61 Franklin Street TIN 
Wedding Invitations ni STEARNS STORM WINDOWS 


Keep In the Coal and Keep Out the Cold 


HENRY W. SAVAGE, Inc. 


REAL ESTATE All 
129 Tremont Street, Boston Sizes 
1331 Beacon St., Coolidge Corner, Brookline 
564 Commonwealth Ave. 41 Concord Street 
TON CENTRE FRAMINGHAM 


The A. T. Stearns Lumber Company 


Rely On Cuticura Neponset Boston Massachusetts 


Choisa Coffee 


Moderate 
Price 


Exceptional 
Value 


S. $. PIERCE C0. 


BOSTON AND BROOKLINE 


For Skin Troubles Where Is My Dog? * 1$,MAN ALONE 


B Rev. Charles Josiah Adams, 
e Rev. ries he 
= of Biophilism. Rossville, Staten I Island, N.Y. $1.00. 


James Forgie’s Sons 


17 Merchants Row 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Harness and Horse Goods 


Notice:—We will mail to any address in New 
England at cost, 65 cents per pair, attractive 
cheek pieces for open bridle such as were 
made by us for the M.S. P.C.A 
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ANGELL IN 1868, AND FOR FORTY. 


The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 
The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 


AND MERCY 
Every Living 
CREATURE. 


Published monthly by the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 696 Washington Street, Norwood, Massachusetts 


Entered as second-class matter, June 29, 1917, at the Post Office at Norwood, Mass., under the act of March 3, 1879 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized, J uly 13, 1918 
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WILL you not read what we say elsewhere 
in this issue about our new moving picture? 


HERE is a chance for many a Society to 
extend in a most impressive way the work of 
humane education. 


TO the habitual critics we pass on the fol- 
lowing excellent suggestion which we recently 
heard: “Sell your. hammer and buy a horn!” 


IT looks as if the humane people of the State 
of Washington and Governor Hart were get- 
ting after in dead earnest the cruel features 
of the Wild West shows and round-ups that 
have been so popular in that great common- 
wealth. 


THERE has just been completed for the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals a new motor ambulance, 
capable of carrying two horses at a time when 
necessary. We hope next month to show a 
photograph of it. 


THE Jack London Club continues to attract 
attention not only in this, but many foreign 
lands. Thousands have joined it who never 
heard of our Society or saw Our Dumb Animals. 
The wide publicity given it by the press has 
been an important factor in its growth. 


WE hear a great deal about loss of revenue 
since prohibition went into effect. Who will 
estimate the money saved and expended in 
food and raiment or laid up against a rainy 
day? Who will count the homes saved to 
happier days, the gladdened hearts of wives 
and children? Perhaps with less revenue our 
cities and towns will waste less money and 
compel a certain class of so-called politici ians 
to earn an honest living. 


HAS the Jack eon Club’s work provoked 
the articles that are appearing frequently in 
the press, and which are evidently written to 
assure the public of the kind treatment re- 
ceived by all trick animals in the process of 
training? 


LETTER FROM SENATOR HARDING 
' i AVING met Senator Harding when, 


upon two different occasions, he visited 
our Hospital and manifested an unusual in- 
terest in it and our Societies’ work, we felt 
warranted in writing him at the time of his 
nomination. We expressed, on behalf of all 
the humane societies of the country, their 
pleasure in knowing of his and Mrs. Harding’s 
interest in all that means the better care and 
treatment of animals. We are glad to give 
our readers his cordial reply: 


Marion, Ohio, July 17, 1920. 
My dear Dr. Rowley: 

Your appreciated letter of the 7th inst. is 
at hand, for which I beg to thank you. You 
are quite right in your estimate of me when 
you refer to my interest in the humane organ- 
izations of this country and the work in which 
they are engaged. 

Nothing would give me more pleasure, 
whether in office or out, than to assist the 
worthy and humane purpose of these splendid 
organizations. 

Very truly yours, 


W. G. Harpine 


GENERAL PERSHING AND HUMANE 
EDUCATION 
RS. H. CLAY PRESTON, secretary 
J of the New York Humane Educa- 
tion Committee, vouches for the following 
as contained in a letter to her from General 
Pershing: 

“If every American child were brought up 
with a love for animals, and taught that it is 
only by kindness that we can really get to 
know and claim animals as friends, I think 
that the next generation would be far better 
citizens than we can claim to be.” 


WE have sent money to Vienna for its suffer- 
ing children, as well as for its suffering animals, 
and shall be glad to transmit any further gifts 
for either of these purposes. It should be 
remembered, however, that probably ninety- 
nine have given for the children to one who 
has remembered the animals. 


WASHINGTON’S DISGRACE 

E refer to the State of Washington, 

where round-ups and rodeos seem so 
popular, where such crowds delight in seeing 
steers bull-dogged, their necks twisted, their 
lips bitten by human teeth; where bucking 
bronchos are tortured with spur and bridle. 
Washington and Montana, we should judge 
from the newspaper notices, are the two states 
above others still in that state of civilization 
where this sort of thing is enjoyed. But, on 
the other hand, let us not forget that in Wash- 
ington at least there is going out a protest 
against these cruel sports from a group of 
earnest, devoted humane workers, and from 
some of the humane societies. 

Since writing the above we have learned, 
on good authority, that Governor Hart of 
Washington issued a peremptory order to the 
Wild West show being given at Centralia 
prohibiting the cruel features of bull-dogging 
and those connected with broncho-busting, 
and that on the second and third days none 
of these exhibitions occurred. 


IT’S A QUEER WORLD 


OME of our readers wonder why we don’t 
report in our magazine more in detail 
cases of cruelty; others wonder why we ever 
tell the story of heartless deeds. One says, 
“IT want to know the facts. How are people 
to be interested unless they are made to face 
the evils you are fighting?” Another says, 
“I dare not read the paper lest I see something 
that distresses me.” There you are. We 
confess we cannot sympathize very much with 
those who are wholly unwilling to endure the 
knowledge of what many an animal is made 
to suffer at the hands of some inhuman wretch. 
It’s a good thing once in a while to get out- 
raged at cruelty. It shakes us out of our com- 
placency. We are apt to do something. Still, 
as thousands of children read Our Dumb Ani- 
mals, the paper takes special pains to exclude 
from its pages accounts of the saddest cases 
of cruelty with which the Society has to deal. 
If any of our readers desire to know of some 
of these incredible deeds, wholly beyond belief 
as possible to human nature, we will furnish 
the information through private correspond- 
ence. 


BY by, 
*S Sy) 
| Peace On Eartn, | 2 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


THE gain in membership for last month was 
4,391. 


REPORTS begin to come in of active work 
in various humane directions being undertaken 
by Jack London Clubs. 


F you never happened to see this magazine 
before, probably you are wondering what 
the Jack London Club is. It’s a society with 
no officers and no dues. It was started, prima- 
rily, because of Jack London’s disclosures in 
his book, ““Michael Brother of Jerry,” of the 
cruelties behind the trick animal performances 
in our theaters and other places. He was no 
sentimentalist. He never cried “wolf” when 
there was no “wolf,” or asked you to weep 
when there was no cause for tears. But he 
says that in the trained animal performance 
cruelty has blossomed into its perfect flower. 
To join this Club all vou have to do is to 
agree to do the one thing that London says 
will finally banish these performances from 
the stage, viz., get up and go out of the theater 
during that part of the program. Will you 
do it? If so, please send us your name. 

It is hoped all members of the Club, before 
purchasing tickets at any theater or place of 
public amusement where performing animals 
are ever exhibited, will ask if any such 
features are on the program, refusing to pur- 
chase tickets if the answer is in the affirmative. 

When leaving any place because of an 
animal performance a!ways let the manage- 
ment know why you are leaving or going out 
during that part of the performance, or write a 
letter to the management after returning home. 


READ JACK LONDON’S “MICHAEL 
BROTHER OF JERRY” 


A COPY OF THE BOOK FREE AS A PRIZE FOR 
THREE ONE-DOLLAR SUBSCRIPTIOMS TO Our 
Dumb Animals, ALSO FOR ONE HUNDRED NEW 
NAMES TO THE CLUB. Thirty-nine copies of 
the book have already been given as prizes; 
several of these to schools. The volume will 
be mailed, post free, to any address upon 
receipt of price, one dollar. 


Will You Volunteer? 


The Animals’ Friend, London, contains an 
attractive picture of Mlle. Yvonne Arnaud 
carrying on the street a poster some 24 by 20 
inches. It is part of the “Bird Poster Parade,” 
a movement on behalf of the bill to prevent 
the destruction of birds for their plumage. 
The poster bears the picture of a bird and the 
words, “Thirteen out of eighteen species of 
Humming-Bird gone forever.” 

Are there not a few real lovers of animals 
among the voung women who have joined 
the Jack London Club—young women with 
the courage to carry through the streets of 
their several cities our Jack London Club 
Posters, if only for an occasional half day? 
We will furnish the posters. Two young 
ladies going together would attract great 
attention and do more to drive the animal 
trick performance from the stage than almost 
anything else we can think of. 


A Theater Manager’s Letter 


Milton Bode, Esq., of the firm of Bode and 
Compton, England, has long been familiar 


THE JACK LONDON CLUB NOW NUMBERS 139,606 


LETTER FROM WELL-KNOWN ENGLISH THEATER MANAGER—APPEAL TO PARENTS AND TEACHERS 
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AN UNNATURAL POSE THAT 
SPELLS MISERY 


with the trained animal performance. He 
and his partner have seven well-known thea- 
ters. The Kennington in London, the Royal 
in Leicester, and the Royalty in Chester, are 
among them. Knowing Mr. Bode would 
not permit animal acts in his theaters, we 
wrote him a few weeks ago, and the following 
reply our readers will be glad to see: 


County Theater, Reading. 
June 18th, 1920. 
Dear Mr. Rowley: 

Very interested to get your letter, and am 
very glad to know about the Jack London 
Club and its progress . . . I hope you will 
rope in all the theater and vaudeville proprie- 
tors and managers and artistes. 

The protection and defense of all our dumb 
friends is a cause which has always had my 
keenest sympathy, and I always refuse to 
book “Animal Turns” in any of the theaters 
under my control, however plausible may be 
the tale of how it is all done by kindness. 

There is a certain section of the public 
(happily growing less, I think) not yet edu- 
cated enough on this matter to prevent their 
enjoyment of clever feats and tricks by per- 
forming animals, but this does not move me 
from my position, for I am thoroughly con- 
vineed, by undeniable evidence, that not only 
during training, but often during actual work, 
there is considerable cruelty shown these poor 
creatures. 

Even apart from the physical cruelty, which 
may be less than formerly, thanks to societies 
and public opinion, there is another aspect 
which appeals to me—the hurt to the sens?- 
bilities of these performing animals when they 
are taught and made to do tricks and feats 
which are so often quite contrary to their 
build and nature . .. and people ought to 


know that these animals are very often highly 
developed in the matter of nervous sensibility. 
Kind regards, and best wishes in the cause, 
Yours truly, 
Mitton 


John Galsworthy says: 

“T would like to see ‘the animal show’ abol- 
ished in this country. It is too ironical alto- 
gether that our love of animals should make 
us tolerate, and even enjoy what our common 
sense, when we let it loose, tells us must in 
the main spell misery for the creatures we 
profess to love.” 


G. Bernard Shaw says: 


“A performing animal trained by kindness 
would be just as intolerable and unnatural a 
spectacle as one trained in the usual way.” 


San Jose, California, Again 

A letter from A. W. W. of San Jose tells us 
that she has just organized a Jack London 
Club of 280 members. This shows what one 
really interested lover of animals can do. 
San Jose is rapidly coming to the front as a 
city of humane people. 


The Jack London Club of Seattle, Washing- 

ton 

Is reported by the Seattle Star as circulating 
petitions against the  bull-dogging,  steer- 
roping, and “broncho busting” of the Wild 
West Show. Particularly do they protest 
against giving this exhibition before the chil- 
dren of the State Industrial School invited 
to be guests of the Show for one day. 


LATER :— 

Governor Louis B. Hart left early Monday 
morning for Centralia to see personally that 
no cruelty is practised on animals at the Wild 
West Show at Centralia, according to Mrs. 
Sanford B. Ricaby, president of the Jack 
London Club of Seattle. —Seattle Star 


From South Africa 


A Cape Town paper says, among other 
things relative to the Jack London Club and 
trained animals: 

“The ‘Jack London Club’ has worked won- 
ders in America and England, where perform- 
ing animal shows are being looked upon with 
growing disfavor even by theatrical managers, 
as well as artists, and it is not too much to 
hope that its influence will be felt before long 
in South Africa.” 

There is a Jack London Club in South 
Africa, and it has grown out of the personal 
activities of Mrs. Owen Davies, Silvester 
House, Cape Town. 


Alas for Queen Victoria of Spain 

An exchange gives us this: 

“SEVILLE—Queen Victoria of Spain is a 
real bull-fight fan. Recently, while in the 
royal box, watching Jose Gomez, known as 
Joselito, battle the bulls, she tossed her hand- 
kerchief to him as he made his first killing. 
A short time later another bull gored Joselito 
to death, almost before the royal box, and the 
queen is wearing a black-bordered handker- 
chief.” 


The Appeal to Parents and Teachers 
With the kindest of intentions—because 
“the children love animals so much’’—they 
take them to a circus, pantomime, or enter- 
tainment where dogs, cats, monkeys, horses 
are the chief actors; an animal performance 1s 
supposed to be something that children espe- 
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cially can understand and appreciate. It 
may be “funny,” or it may be “clever”; when 
the animal is funny it is generally dressed up 
in uncomfortable clothes, in order to look ugly 
or silly, so that the audience may laugh, and 
is then put into stupid or degrading attitudes 
to represent some human vice or failing which, 
if indulged in by a human, would often be 
considered wrong. In this there may be no 
suggestion of physical cruelty to the animal, 
but there 7s the suggestion to every child who 
sees it that he also has the right to make any 
creature in his power a plaything and a pup- 
pet, a slave to his caprice, without any regard 
for its own feelings or nature. Love of power 
by the strong over the weaker needs no such 
encouragement, and when children exercise it 
over their own “pets,” in imitation of what 
they have seen, tyranny may easily succeed 
where coaxing fails —The Animals’ Friend 


From Editorial in San Jose Mercury-Herald 

As people learn what is behind the trained- 
animal act, they will find it impossible—just as 
Jack London found it impossible—to watch 
trick animals with any enjoyment. No one 
who learns the truth about this so-called 
amusement feature could thereafter find any 
entertainment value in it, but would rather 
feel a great compassion for the helpless per- 
formers as well as an accompanying abhor- 
rence that this aftermath of the Roman arena 
should flourish today. 


This is the Way It Grows 

A copy of the Chelsea, Massachusetts, 
Morning Record just received says that Boys’ 
Secretary Potter of the Y. M. C. A. has 
started a Jack London Club with a mem- 
bership of fifty. Then follows an account 
of what the Club means, and a statement 
from Mr. Potter that the membership of his 
Club will not be confined to Y. M. C. A. 
members, but will include every man, woman, 
and child he can get to subscribe to the 
pledge. 


LIGHTS 
MINNIE LEONA UPTON 


AMUSED, at ease. and free from care, 
Save when a head obstructs your view, 
You watch the dumb performers there, 
Doing diverting “turns” for you. 
But the other side of the footlights 
Ts anxious care, and pain; 
They know the price of a failure— 
Our brothers, enslaved for gain! 


“Well done!” you ery, and laugh, and clap; 
“Wonderful what they can be taught! 
That trainer is a clever chap— 
He must have given his work much thought.” 
But the other side of the footlights 
Is knowledge vast and sad— 
Of bludgeons, spiked and knotted whips, 
And comrades who've gone mad! 


KINDNESS TO ANIMALS CONTEST 
HE American Agriculturist, which is one 
of the five Orange Judd farm papers 
and has a guaranteed circulation of 125,000 
copies weekly, announced a prize contest for 
boys and girls at the close of the schools. 

To the writers of the twenty-four best 
letters on the subject of ‘Kindness to Animals, 
and How I Practise It,” a year’s subscription 
to Our Dumb Animals was awarded. The 
contest closed June 30, and the prize-winning 
letters were published in the July 31 issue of 
that great farm journal. It was a popular 
competition; the subject selected by the house- 
hold editor proved to be a fine incentive. 
It was a capital method of promoting humane 
education outside the schools, and the more 
ways of doing this the better. 


MAKE your dog your companion and friend. 
Treat him kindly and he will respond. 


N the front cover of this number is the 
picture of “Chico,” the horse that Gen. 
John H. Sherburne of the Yankee Division 
rode in France. “Chico” is at last home 
from the war and there is an expression in his 
martial pose as he stands at rest beside Miss 
Siduey Sherburne that denotes a sense of com- 
posure, of relief and happiness upon being 
again at home. For many months he has run 
the gauntlet of army red tape and been de- 
tained here and there by quarantine regula- 
tions that would try the patience of a horse. 
This gallant warrior served four months on 
the Texas border in 1916; left for France 
September 10, 1917; was under artillery fire 
on the Chemin des Dames, at Apremont, and 
along the front from Apremont to Pont-au- 
Mousson from February to July, 1918. He 
was in the advance at Chateau Thierry, and 
during that time twice came under machine 
gun and snipers’ fire. He closed the war on 
the road to Metz. All honor to this belated 
Y D veteran! 


CONGRESSIONAL DOG CEMETERY 
ILLIAM TYLER PAGE, clerk of the 


House of Representatives, president 
of the Maryland State Society and con- 
noisseur on patriotic lore, who has been con- 
tinuously in the employ of Congress since 1881, 
has dedicated a portion of his estate in Chevy 
Chase as a Congressional Dog Cemetery, says 
the Washington Star. 

One of the mounds in this cemetery marks 
the resting place of a pet dog owned by Mrs. 
Walter H. Stiness, wife of a Rhode Island 
member. This dog was a great favorite in 
the congressional circle. 

Mr. Page has just buried in this cemetery 
a water spaniel which he believes deliberately 
sacrificed her life through mother love to save 
one of her pups. He is having a monument 
made to be erected over this dog’s grave. 
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“SHEEP” 

This is the title of a poem by William Humphrey Davies, 
the “super-tramp poet;’’ which we copy from the 
San Jose News. 

WHEN I was once in Baltimore, 
A man came up to me and cried: 
“Come, I have eighteen hundred sheep, 
And we will sail on Tuesday’s tide. 


“Tf you will sail with me, young man, 
I will pay you fifty shillings down; 

These eighteen hundred sheep I take 
From Baltimore to Glasgow town.” 


He paid me fifty shillings down, 
I sailed with eighteen hundred sheep; 
We soon had cleared the harbor’s mouth, 
We soon were in the salt sea deep. 


The first night we were out at sea, 
Those sheep were quiet in their mind; 

The second night they cried with fear— 
They smelt no pastures in the wind. 


They sniffed, poor things, for their green fields; 
They cried so loud I could not sleep— 

For fifty thousand shillings down, 
I would not sail again with sheep. 


S. P. C. A. PROBLEM IN NEAR EAST 
DAWN POWELL 
Near East Relief, New York 


ATHER than leave them to the mercies 
R of the Mohammedans, five thousand 
horses were killed by the British prior to their 
evacuation of the Tripoli district of Syria. 
The natives of this region are notorious for 
their cruelty to animals, and since the trans- 
portation of the horses out of the country was 
too great a problem to be attempted, the 
British were obliged to choose between letting 
them die peacefully or be tortured by the 
natives. They elected the humane course. 

Relief workers assisting the Near East 
Relief in its program of aid to the refugees of 
Armenia and Asia Minor, say that when this 
part of the world is reconstructed, it is pos- 
sible that there will be progress made toward 
a less heartless treatment of animals. The 
Mohammedan attitude is not due so much 
to carefully thought-out cruelty as to his reli- 
gious prejudices. He believes in the trans- 
migration of souls, and if he killed a dog to 
end its misery, he would be killing one of his 
ancestors. Letting it starve to death or die 
of old age is an entirely different matter, in 
his eyes. 

Several years ago, during the reign of Abdul 
Hamid, Turkish officials decreed that all dogs 
must be removed from the streets of Constan- 
tinople. There were thousands of mongrels 
all over the city and they had indeed become 
a nuisance. Instead of taking care of the 
situation in the humane way, however, the 
Turks collected all the dogs and exiled them 
to an island, where they let them starve to 
death. 

Americans with the Near East Relief find 
that in addition to their duties of helping 
Armenia to ward off starvation, they have a 
great deal to do as individuals in helping the 
cause of our dumb friends over there. 


LIFE is made up, not of great sacrifices or 
duties, but of little things, in which smiles 
and kindnesses and small obligations, given 
habitually, are what win and preserve the 


Sir H. Davy 


heart and secure comfort. 


A RARE ANIMAL 
H. E. 


HE home of the okapi lies in a strip 600 

miles long, hardly 180 miles wide, and 
about 700 miles from either coast of Africa. 
This region is described as one of the most dis- 
mal spots on the globe. The unflagging heat, 
day and night, renders the moist atmosphere 
ahnost unendurable. Storms of tropical vio- 
lence are of almost daily occurrence. White 
men avoid this part of Africa, and that explains 
why the okapi was not really made known to 


ZIMMERMAN 


THE OKAPI 


science until the beginning of the present 
century, although Stanley had noted its 
existence in 1887. 

A large okapi stands five feet at the withers, 
and the short heavy neck carries a delicately- 
modeled, deer-like head. The glossy brown 
and purplish black of the body are set off by 
the conspicuous white stripes and bands of the 
limbs and the zebra-like pattern on the but- 
tocks. The okapi has a highly-developed sense 
of hearing, and is extremely hard to stalk. It 
was only after camping for several years in 
the dismal country which it inhabits, and after 
countless difficulties, that a party succeeded in 
capturing specimens of the rare animal. But 
they persisted in the face of all discourage- 
ments, for one of the main objects of the 
expedition was to obtain a habitat group of the 
okapi before the progress of civilization should 
make impossible the procuring of material for 
such a group, and to clear away the mystery 
that so long surrounded the origin and nature 
of the most interesting of ruminants. These 
objects were accomplished, furnishing full 
authentic observations on the life history of 
the animal, and a remarkable set of photo- 
graphs. 

Stanley had referred to the okapi as a 
“donkey-like animal.” In 1901 London sci- 
entists, impressed by the striped portion of 
the hide, announced the discovery of a new 
species of forest zebra. A little later, after 
Sir Harry Johnston had secured the remains 
of an okapi, it was found that the animal had 
cloven hoofs. 

Other salient characters in the skeleton, 
and especially the skull, proved conclusively 
that the animal belonged to neither the don- 
key nor the zebra family, but was a survivor 
of the giraffe group which flourished in 
southern Asia and Europe during the Miocene 
ages, two million years ago. Some of these 
ancestors differed vitally from each other in 
size and form; and the okapi, too, has practi- 


cally no external resemblance to the living 
giraffe, the two stumpy, skin-covere: horns 
on top of the head and the tuft of long bristles 
tipping the tail being the only external coun. 
terparts seen in the okapi and the giraffe. 
There are striking differences betwee these 
two animals of the same family, especially 
to be remarked of the lips, tongue. jostrils 
and eyes—but all such variations are due to 
the moulding force of environment. 

Speaking of the difficulties in the way of 
stalking the okapi, Mr. Lang, who led 
an expedition, says: “Having walked more 
than a thousand miles in the tracks of the 
okapi, we unhesitatingly state that a great 
wariness and nocturnal habits effectively 
protect it from being successfully stalked by 
white men. Those who can rightfully claim 
to have seen a living okapi have been favored 
quite accidentally. The okapi is a typical 
browser, feeding by night, often while ram- 
bling with a companion. The female inva- 
riably takes the lead, its ears alert for the 
slightest suspicious sounds. During the day 
it generally rests, but sometimes moves when 
storms rage and falling leaves and branchlets 
drown the usual noises. While they visit the 
swamp regions, they spend by far the greater 
portion of their time in the higher and dryer 
parts of the forest.” 


HONORING THE WAR DOGS 


N the hedge-bordered, flower-decked ceme- 
tery for dogs and other pets at Hartsdale, 
N. Y., where more than 3,000 animals, prin- 
cipally dogs, are laid away, it is proposed to 
erect a memorial to the American dogs that 
went to war and acquitted themselves with 
remarkable bravery in the army and relief 
service. It is fitting to pay recognition to the 
service rendered by the war dogs and to mark 
the courage and fidelity of the dumb partners 
of man into whatever service he calls them. 
Many a deed of heroism was done by them 
which, if done by men, would have merited 
the award of the D. S. O. medal. 

It is announced that the proposed memorial 
is to stand in the center of the cemetery at 
Hartsdale, which is now being enlarged, and 
is to consist of a tall obelisk rising out of a 
broad square base. On each side of the base 
will be a figure of a dog, standing on the alert, 
his back against the wall and his fore feet 
placed well forward. 

On the wall of the cemetery office there is 
this inscription, which records the achieve- 
ments of a single dog. Who shall say that 
such a life record of usefulness is not deserving 
of notice or publication? 

OBITUARY 
Terrier Fido J., 
Son of Rover Terrier and Woofie of Yorkshire 
Born Sept. 1, 1912 
In Squire McCormack’s Hay Barn 
Slew 34 woodchucks and 17 rats 
Moved to city and gained blue ribbon at Dog 
Show 

Rescued child from drowning in Park Lake 
Gave chase and cornered kidnapper in park 

Tore seat from trespassing hobo’s trousers 
Discovered fire in basement of Old Folks’ 

Home and roused janitor 4 
Hung on to notorious second-story man until 
master could cover him with revolver 
Rescued Italian baby from burning tenement 
Led searchers of outing party to children lost 
in heart of woods ‘ 
Joined Red Cross for War Relief Service m 
France 
Killed in act of succoring wounded Americans 
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HOW TO KNOW BIRDS 


HE only way really to know the birds 

is to study them in the field in their 
natura! environment.  Bird-study furnishes 
one of the most attractive hobbies. The 
pleasure that birds furnish in this way makes 
their aesthetic value quite as important as 
their economic value. Bird activities pass 
through so many changes in the course of a 


A YOUNG FLICKER 
year that there is no opportunity for bird- 
study to become monotonous. Then, too, 
bird-study takes one out into the fields, in the 
open, so that the setting in which bird-study 
is carried on is in itself attractive. 

While special trips to the woods and water 
to look for birds offer many pleasant hours, 
yet, perhaps, the greatest pleasure from bird- 
study comes through the observation of the 
birds found around one’s home, as one sits 
on the porch and watches the wrens and blue- 
birds rear their young in the houses provided 
for them, or sees the robins and flickers that 
dot the lawn . . . or hears the bird chorus 
that swells through the open window as one 
awakens in the early spring morn. The 
pleasure thus derived is the lasting, uncon- 
scious enjoyment that becomes an intimate 
part of one’s life. 

There are all stages of attainment possible 
to suit every condition, from the identifying 
of a few birds in the field up to the most careful 
study of bird habits, which may occupy one’s 
entire time. One of the most satisfactory 
methods of studying bird life is to observe 
close at hand in one’s yard the birds that may 
be attracted there by nesting-houses, foun- 
tains, and food. 

The first step in bird study is the identifi- 
cation of birds. Learning a bird’s name is 
much like an introduction to a person: it 
ls a means by which a new friendship may be 
formed. But there is a great deal of pleasure 
in merely learning to name the birds. Many 
people will never care to go beyond this 
point in bird-study. The ability to name the 
birds from year to year as they return in the 
spring is one of the chief pleasures in bird- 
study, and gives a sort of feeling of friendship 
for the birds. But in the process of learning 
the names of birds, one of necessity learns 
many interesting things about them. There 


is a sort of fascination to see if one can learn 
to name all the birds of a locality. It serves 
as an incentive from year to year, as one 
recognizes the old friends, to try each year to 
make a few new friends, as well as to get better 
acquainted with the old. 

GitBert TraFton in Bird Friends 


TO A HUMMING-BIRD 
F. LDEAVELL 
BIRD in form, in size an insect 
With the habits of the bee; 
Oh, the humming 
Of your coming 
Is a pleasant sound to me! 


Your arrival is so sudden 

That you seem just to appear; 
Light and airy 
As a fairy, 

Lo, from nowhere you are here! 


You have wings that move so swiftly 
That they quite escape my sight; 
Always starting, 
Stopping, darting— 
Why, you even feed in flight! 


Yet you poise each trip a moment 
So your beauty may be seen, 
Brownish yellow 
Little fellow, 
Bright with flecks of glossy green. 


Though my home were in a desert 
Or an island in the sea, 

If one flower 

Grew in a bower, 
You would come and visit me. 


NO CROPS WITHOUT THE BIRDS 
NE of the most valuable assets our nation 
has is its native birds. Too much can- 
not be said or written in their favor. Destroy 
them, and in a few years the injurious insects 
will have multiplied to such an extent that 
trees will be denuded of their foliage and plants 
and crops cannot be produced, is the warning 
of a contributor to the Thrift Magazine. 
There are more than 1,200 species of our 
native birds, and millions of individuals. As 
a result of the examination of over 50,000 
stomachs of birds, it has been shown beyond a 
reasonable doubt that birds are of economic 
value, first, in eating harmful insects, their 
eggs and larvae; second, in eating the seeds 
of noxious weeds; third, in devouring field 
mice, and other small rodents that injure the 
crops; and, fourth, in acting as scavengers. 
While the economic value of birds should be 
kept in mind, the esthetic value should also 
be considered. Man does not live by bread 
alone. 
We should protect birds for their graceful 
forms, their charming beauty, their delightful 
melody, and their joyous activity. 


A LEARNED PARROT 


ISSOURTS most .gifted bird, a parrot 
named Polly Langston, died recently 
at the age of fifty-three. Polly was a feathered 
prodigy whose remarkable talents included 
many vocal and linguistic accomplishments. 
She could sing and talk in English as well 
as Spanish, her mother tongue; pray and 
sing several of the old familiar hymns which 
she had picked up at church and social gather- 
ings, besides having a wide repertory of con- 
versational “‘small talk.” At one time, when 
the circus came to town and Polly had poured 
forth her sage salutations to the passing 
paraders, the attention of the late P.T. Barnum 
was attracted to her and a large cash offer was 
made for her, but her owner could not be 
induced to part with her. 
She remembered to her passing hour an 


event of her early life when a cyclone wrecked 
the town and brought death to scores of the 
inhabitants. Polly survived by a miracle, 
but for more than forty vears afterwards when- 
ever the dark clouds gathered she became so 
frantic with fear that it was necessary to 
put her where she would escape the lightning’s 
flash and the rear of thunder. One of her 
favorite expressions was to say, “Ive had such 
a delightful time.” 


SYMBOLISM OF BIRDS 
LILLIAN TROTT 


F all birds, the eagle, our own national 
emblem, signifies majesty and power, 
and in his flights looks down on other winged 
creatures. The owl, too, is alone in his class, 
representing wisdom. Robin of the crimson 
breast is known for confiding trust, while the 
turtle-dove is emblematic of conjugal fidelity, 
although the parrot, commonly regarded as a 
verbose mocker, merits the title just as fully. 
The lark is synonymous with cheerfulness; 
the crow, long life; the swallow, a sunshine 
friend; the nightingale, forlornness; the pea- 
cock, pride. 

That these meanings were illy bestowed in 
an age less versed in the habits and traits of 
nature’s children, is illustrated by the fact 
that the duck’s nick-name, “canard,” was 
given by an author of absurd duck stories, 
built much upon the same plan as the pro- 
verbial ‘‘fish stories.” And while we are re- 
ferring to barnyard fowls as birds, we may 
note that the cock represents vigilance; the 
turkey-cock, official insolence; the hen, ma- 
ternal care. 

The beautiful swan symbolizes grace, while 
the almost equally graceful goose, is made to 
typify folly. The ostrich, however, merits its 
insignia, stupidity, for it. thinks itself safe 
from huntsmen if its head is hidden in the 
sand. 


NEST OF THE KILDEER IN OPEN, FRESH- 
LY PLOUGHED CORNFIELD 
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OUR HUMANE EDUCATION MOVING 
PICTURE 


Of Interest to All Humane Societies 
| NTIL this summer, if there was in exist- 


ence a moving picture of high character, 
designed especially to inculcate in any worthy 
manner the principles of humane education, 
we had never heard of it. Nothing, however, 
in the interests of humane work could be of 
greater value to the cause than such a picture. 
Four years ago our two Societies began corre- 
sponding with film companies, and interview- 
ing their representatives. No one seemed 
interested in doing what we wanted done in 
the way we wanted it done. We renewed our 
efforts after many failures to reach our goal, 
and entered into arrangements some months 
ago with the Educational Motion Picture 
Bureau of Boston for the preparation of a 
film that should meet the needs of humane 
societies and those interested everywhere in 
the cultivation of the finer feelings and im- 
pulses of youth. This work has been com- 
pleted. The picture combines at once the 
attractions of literary excellence and artistic 
skill. 

The film is a reproduction of Longfellow’s 
well-known poem, “The Bell of Atri.” It 
teaches its great lesson of justice and compas- 
sion to the animal wor!d, not directly and in 
the form of a sermon, but through its story 
of injustice and neglect told so clearly and 
with such appealing grace that one drinks in 
the lesson in the very act of witnessing a 
purely literary production. 

Nearly a hundred actors take part in the 
various scenes. The home of Longfellow, the 
Wayside Inn where the tale is supposed to 
have been told, and a bust of Longfellow are 
among the introductory pictures. One sees 
the horses and their riders, with the hounds, 
dashing through the gates, representing the 
earlier days of the knight who abandoned his 
life of pleasure to increase and pore over his 
horde of gold, the sale of the handsome horses 
as they are led away, the assembling of the 
townspeople at the “loud alarum of the 
accusing bell,” the judgment of the knight, 
and finally the abandoned charger “tugging 
at the vines of briony,” and which at last is 
returned to his repentant master’s stable. 

The expense of this film, which is some 
fourteen hundred feet in length, has been very 
great. Our Societies have believed, however, 
that a part of the expense at least would be 


returned in the sale to other humane organ- 


izations of copies of the original. It is the 
first cost which is often so prohibitive. Once 
that is provided for, however, the same nega- 
tive can produce innumerable copies at rela- 
tively small expense. 

The film we shall! also be glad to rent to 
clubs, entertainment committees and other 
gatherings. It will always be understood that 
the film will go free for humane education 
purposes wherever it is desired by those un- 
able to pay any rental, and will be exhibited 
widely by our own Societies in connection 
with our work. 

The titles begin with ‘Presented by the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals and the American Humane 
Education Society.” Then follow a picture 
of our Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, 
two of the ambulances in service, one or two 
interior views. Then the poem begins. The 
title could be changed for a few dollars addi- 
tional to read “Presented by’? any society 
that might prefer to have its own name on 
the film. 

We shall be glad to correspond with humane 
societies everywhere concerning arrangements 
for securing a copy, or with organizations, 
literary or social, or otherwise, seeking a 
moving picture which they can show, confident 
of its attractions, its high character, its real 
merit, entertaining, educational, a pleasure 
to old and young. 


A FLY-DRIVER 

E have tried several so-called “‘fly- 
drivers.” These are liquids to be 
sprayed on cattle and horses to relieve them, 
temporarily at least, from the torment of flies 
in summer. As a rule the result has been, 
either that the hair would become gummy, or. 
if enough spray were used to be effective, the 
skin of the animal would be blistered. Some 
weeks ago we saw a “Cow-Ease” advertised 
by the Carpenter-Morton Company, 77 Sud- 
bury Street, Boston. We wrote them and 
said, “If you will send a gallon of this to the 
Society’s Farm, and it matches up to your 
advertisement, we will tell our readers about 
it in our magazine.” They replied that they 
would gladly do so, only they really did not 
need the advertisement as they could not 

supply their present orders. 

The “Cow-Ease”’ was sent. We have tried 
it out with entirely satisfactory results. Cows 
on which literally hundreds of flies had settled 
were almost instantly standing at ease with- 
out a fly on them. This relief was afforded 
by the spray at least through the entire milk- 
ing period of between one and two hours. It 
worked the same with the horses. We believe 
the sprayer the Carpenter-Morton Company 
furnishes should be used, and directions care- 
fully followed. as a fine mist is all that is 
needed, and by this mist neither is the hair 
disturbed nor the skin injured. 


TWO BRAVE LADS 
ILLIAM KELLY and Frank Deneau, 


members of the Union Heights Gram- 
mar School, North Andover. braved smoke 
and flames in a stable near where they were 
playing and rescued a horse from what would 
have meant an agonizing death. This was 
the newspaper report. We sent it to the 
principal of the school, who confirmed it in 
every particular. We were glad to write a 
personal letter to each of these fine lads and 
put them on the free list for Our Dumb Animals. 


THE DOG AGAIN 
HE New York Herald of July 11 contained 


an innocent-looking article entitled 
“National Law to Protect the Dog.” It would 
seem at first blush, from the heading, that some 
friend of man’s most faithful four-footed com- 
panion was about to make a plea in his |ehalf, 
The hands are the hands of Esau, but it is the 
familiar voice of Jacob that does the talking, 
It’s the old dog law, formulated, printed, and 
sent out by the Sheep-growers Association 
to every agency it is possible to enlist against 
the dog. Just now, in the article referred to 
above, it appears to issue from the august 
precincts of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. Underneath the soft sheep's 
clothing of what looks like a sincere regard 
for what it calls “man’s best and truest friend” 
may be discovered the evidence of the wolf 
that is represented by the dog haters and 
those who lay all the ‘failure in this country 
in the sheep industry to dogs. For example: 
“It’s a shame that Americans waste the sums 
they do on the care and keep of mongrel, 
shapeless, worthless dogs.” But it is just 
the “mongrel” dog that oftenest is found in 
the homes of men, the companion of children, 
the trusted night watcher of the house; and 
generally with quite as much, and often more, 
intelligence than his high-bred brother. 
Then, again, the old dog law we have 
fought before and shall continue to fight as 
opportunity offers, peers out through the mask 
in such features as this: “All dogs, except 
on leash or under control of their owners, 
shall be confined from sunset to sunrise,” no 
matter whether house pets in cities or out 
in the country where sheep are raised; “any 
dog running at large on the enclosed lands of 
a person other than the owner of the dog may 
be killed at the time of finding him by the 
owner of the land, his agent. tenant, or em- 
ployee.” If you have a grudge against your 
neighbor in city or country, and his dog strays 
onto your lot or farm, why, shoot him if you 
want to. 


Of course sheep-killing dogs should be de- 
stroved: we have always advocated that. 
Of course a man should be allowed to destroy 
at sight any dog he sees worrying or killing 
his sheep. or about to attack them. Of 
course unlicensed dogs should be put to sleep 
when owners, once notified, refuse to have 
them licensed. Of course vagrant and home- 
less dogs are better out of the way. All we 
ask now for the dog is justice and fair play, 
just what we should ask for the dog hater 
when he is attacked by those who have no 
more use for him than he has for that age-long 
companion and friend of man. 


NO HORSELESS DENVER 

HE newspapers were telling us_ last 
spring that Denver, Colorado, was about 

to banish, by vote of its City Council, all 
horses from within its borders. Some people 
took the matter quite seriously and believed 
the report. Several papers and automobile 
concerns took it up and predicted the speedy’ 
following of Denver's example by all the cities 
of the country. As we expected, it was a 
reporter’s story written to create a sensation. 


It is true that somebody did propose such 
a measure, but Mr. Thomas F. Azpell, acting 
president of the Council, emphatically denies 
the possibility of any such action in a letter 
to Mr. Fred M. Williams, president of the 
Horse Association of America. 
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MONTHLY REPORT 
Cases investigated................ 669 


Teleph 


Animals examined .............. 3,824 
Number of prosecutions........... 
Number of convictions ........... 20 
Horses taken from work .......... 120 
Horses humanely destroyed....... 70 


Small animals humanely destroyed. 477 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 


Animals examined ............... 68,003 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 


The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals acknowledges be- 
quests of $1,021 from Miss Katherine Knapp 
of Boston: $1,000 from Walter H. Breed of 
Lynn: $500 from Eliza J. Clum of Milton; 
$318.34 from Elizabeth J. Lannon of Cam- 
bridge, for the Angell Animal Hospital; $50 
from Emma C. Chapin of Dorchester; and 
$25 (in part) from Elizabeth S. Neal of 
Boston. 

It has received gifts of $100 from Miss 
E. W. B., “in memory of my mother”; $50 
each from Miss E. A. C., Mrs. H. P. Q., Mrs. 
C. H. W., Mrs. H. A. H., and F. E. M.; 
$37.50 from S. W.; $35 from Mrs. J. A. G., 
and $35 from Mrs. P. A. C., for endowment 
of free dog kennel; $30 from C. W. L.; $25 
each from Mrs. H. B., Miss M. B. C., K. 5: 
and H. M. R.: $20 each from A. M. D., and 
from M. D. G., “in memory of E. J. G. and 

The Society has been remembered in the 
wills of Frank B. Brown of Boston; Isidor 
Tippmann of San Diego, California; Sarah T. 
Ayer of Gloucester; and Charles Davis of 
Boston. 

The American Humane Education Society 
has received $100 from Mrs. A. T. W.; $118.26 
from the State of Wyoming; $50 from a 
Rhode Island friend; $60 from Mrs. M. M. F.; 
and $19.12 from the Rhode Island Humane 
Education Society; and $169.19, interest. 
August 10, 1920. 


Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
184 Longwood Avenue ‘Telephone, Brookline 6100 


F. J. FLANAGAN, M.D.c., v.s. 


Chief Veterinarian 
H. F. DAILEY, v.m.p. 
We. 
D. L. BOLGER, p.v.s. 


Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 


FREE Dispensary for Animals 
Treatment for sick or injured animals 
Hours from 2 to 4, Monday, Tuesday, 

Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. Satur- 
day from 11 to 1. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR JULY 


Hospital Free Dispensary 
Cases entered 326 Cases S77 
Dogs Q21 Dogs 246 
Cats 73 Cats 119 
Horses 30 Horses 

Birds Q Bird 


Operations 202 Cow 
Pig 
Hospital cases since opening, Mar. 1,’15,18,808 
Free Dispensary cases - 


5 
1 
Rabbits 4 


Total . . 40,542 


FREE WATER FOR CITY HORSES 
HE Massachusetts S. P. C. A. has given 


water to the horses of Boston, from 
special stations opened June 28, as follows: 
Copley Square, 13,086 
Post Office Square, 21,576 
Commercial St. and Atlantic Av., 22,768 
and from the Society’s traveling cart, which 
started on its daily route July 16, 1,467, mak- 
ing a total of 58,897 free drinks up to the last 
day of July. 


CITY WATER FOR BIRDS 


N Portland Street, in Worcester, is a fire- 

house where two companies are sta- 
tioned, with about twenty men. Recently 
an incident occurred which attracted the 
attention of a teacher who was passing. 


In front of the house is a faucet for the 
supply of city water used by the men to clean 
their apparatus, and sometimes to wet down 
in front of the house. After it is used a pool 
of water is usually formed, and this has been 
noticed by a flock of little birds, who daily 
go there to drink. Sometimes there is no 
pool, when the water has not been turned on 
that day, but the birds do not get discouraged, 
but gather and twitter at the firemen as 
though they were making complaint. This 
happened a few times, when at length one 
of the firemen called the attention of his com- 
rades to the twittering. 

“IT bet,” said big Jim Cullen, “that the 
birds are asking for a drink,” and he went to 
the faucet and let on the stream. In a few 
minutes a large flock of birds gathered to 
enjoy the water. 

Ever since that time, a few months ago, 
the birds have formed the habit of coming 
twice a day. They are welcomed by the 
firemen, and one of the company lets the 
water flow to form a nice pool. After being 
refreshed, the birds twitter their thanks and 
fly away, to come again as usual. 


WHAT AM I DOING TO PREVENT 
CRUELTY TO ANIMALS? 


You are invited to write to Our Dumb 
Animals in answer to the above question. 
Whether you are a subscriber to this maga- 
zine or not, let us know how much you are 
interested in the subject. Send your reply 
in 500 words or less. The best and most 
practical letters will be published as far as 
space permits. Address 

Our Dumb Animals, Boston, Mass. 


A PLEA FOR THE HORSE 


E have recently added to our supplies a 

label, 214 x 1 inches, printed in blue 

ink on gummed paper, for use on envelopes 

and elsewhere, which is intended to help the 

horse. The labels will be sent anywhere upon 

receipt of price, 25 cents per 100, postpaid. 
The reading is as follows: 


| A PLEA FOR THE HORSE 

| Every horse will work better and longer if given three | 
| ample meals daily; plenty of pure water; proper shoes 
sharpened in slippery weather; a blanket in cold weather: 
a stall 6 x 9, or enough room to lie down; a fly net in| 
summer; two weeks vacation eash year. Do not use the 
cruel, tight check-rein or closely fitting blinders, which 
cause blindness. | 


SPARE THE WHIP 


Free stalls and kennels in the Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital may be endowed 
by individuals. Seventy-five dollars a year 
for a horse stall, thirty-five dollars a year 
for a kennel. 


MANY and sharp the numerous ills 
Inwoven with our frame; 

More pointed still, we make ourselves 
Regret, remorse and shame; 

And man, whose heaven-erected face 
The smiles of love adorn, 

Man’s inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn. 


Rosert Burns 


EXECUTING YOUR OWN WILL 
An Annuity Plan 


Each of our two Societies will receive 
gifts, large or small, entering into a written 
obligation binding the Society safely to in- 
vest the same and to pay the donor for life 
a reasonable rate of interest, or an annuity 
for an amount agreed upon. The rate of 
interest or amount of annuity will neces- 
sarily depend upon the age of the donor. 

The wide financial experience and high 
standing of the trustees, Charles G. Ban- 
croft, president of the International Trust 
Company, Charles E. Rogerson, president 
of the Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Com- 
pany, and John R. Macomber, president of 
Harris, Forbes and Company, to whom are 
entrusted the care and management of our 
invested funds, are a guaranty of the se- 
curity of such an investment. 


Persons of comparatively small means 
may by this arrangement obtain a better 
income for life than could be had with equal 
safety by the usual methods of investment, 
while avoiding the risks and waste of a 
will contest and ultimately promoting the 
cause of the dumb animals. 

The Societies solicit correspondence upon 
this subject and will be glad to furnish all 
further details. 
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JUSTICE] G 
AND MERCY TO 
EVERY LIVING , 
\. CREATURE. 


American @umane 
Education Society 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated, 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Societies 
see back cover. Checks should be made payable 
to the Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education 
Society 

Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

Hon. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor 

EBEN. SHUTE, Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


Trustees of Permarent Funds 
CHARLES G. Bancrort, President of the Inter- 
national Trust Company 
CHARLES E. RoGerson, President of the Boston 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company 


Joun R. MacomBer, President of Harris, Forbes 
and Company 


Humane Press Bureau 
Mrs. May L. Hall, Secretary 


Foreign 


Nicasia Zulaica C. Chile 

Mrs. Jeannette Ryder 
Toufik Chamie ........ Damascus, Syria 

Mrs. Florence H. Suckling _. England 
Edward Fox Sainsbury .. France 
William B. Allison ..........Guatemala 
Mrs. Lillian Kohler ..............Jamaica 
Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobé.......... Japan 
Mrs. Marie C. E. Houghton .. Madeira 
Mrs. Francisco Patxot ... Porto Rico 
Mrs. Alice W. Manning . . Turkey 


Jerome Perinet, Introducteur des 
Bands of Mercy en Europe .. Switzerland 


Field Workers of the Society 
Rev. Richard Carroll, Columbia. South Carolina 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, San Diego, California 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Tacoma, Washington 
James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 
Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rey. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Miss Blanche Finley, Columbia, South Carolina 


A GOOD FRIEND GONE 


RANCIS A. COX, of England, was the 

founder of the National Equine Defence 
League. This organization accomplished a 
great deal for the horse in the way of relief 
from suffering, and in awaking interest in his 
better care and treatment. A letter from Mr. 
Ernest Bell, treasurer of the League, informs 

“Mr. Cox has recently passed away. His 
loss will be a serious one to the humane 
cause everywhere. His successor as Honorary 
Secretary is Mrs. Matthews of Kendal. It 
was Mr. Cox’s desire that Mrs. Matthews 
succeed him in his office.” 


AN ASTONISHING ANNOUNCEMENT 
T is nothing less than this—the statement 
sent out by the Presbyterian Church of the 
United States. Read these first two para- 
graphs of a letter received by us last month 
from the General Secretary: 


The Presbyterian denomination has 
recently established a department of 
Humane Education to apply to all animal 
life throughout the United States and in 
foreign countries where this Church is 
represented. It is not our desire to dupli- 
cate what is being done by other agencies, 
but, on the contrary, to supplement and 
strengthen every worthy effort in this 
line. 

You will notice that we use the term 
“humane education” in contradistinction 
to “humane work.” We do not expect 
to undertake to do the actual work, but 
hope to give information and inspiration 
in a way that will magnify the importance 
of mercy and kindness to that part of 

reation over which man has been given 
dominion. 

Then follows the request for suggestions, 
specimens of literature, and copies of such 
books as we publish. Nothing more extraor- 
dinary, or fraught with such promise for the 
future of humane education has come to us 
for many a day. This, so far as we know, is 
the first time in the history of the Christian 
Church that a religious body has officially 
recognized the need of systematic, careful 
teaching relative to the claims upon its people 
of that vast world of animal life below us for 
just, humane, and kind regard. Is this to 
be the beginning of a great forward movement 
in humane education work, to be followed by 
other Christian denominations until the entire 
church shall become the avowed champion 
of the weak and oppressed among animals, 
as among men? 

Nothing finer can the Presbyterian body 
undertake than this, for it will awaken and 
cultivate in the hearts of its youth those nobler 
and diviner impulses of fair play, compassion, 
kindness, which make so surely for character, 
and without which there is no character 
worthy the name. 


ON FRIENDS AND FRIENDSHIP 


HE old apocryphal book of Ecclesiasticus 

has this to say upon the value of a 

friend. We know of nothing finer upon the 
theme in any literature: 

Depart from thine enemies and beware of 
thy friends. 

A faithful friend is a strong defense, and he 
that findeth such one findeth a treasure. 

A faithful friend ought not to be changed 
for anything, and the weight of gold and silver 
is not to be compared to the goodness of his 
faith. 

A faithful friend is the medicine of life (and 
immortality), and they that fear the Lord 
shall find him. 

Whoso fears the Lord shall direct his friend- 
ship aright, and as his own self, so shall his 
friend be. 


I CAN’T get out—I can’t get out.” That 
was the song the caged starling sang to Sterne 
in the eighteenth century, and the song that 
thousands of birds still sing in their cells in 
vain, for their sentence is one of penal servi- 


tude for life. H. J. MasstncHamM 


ROD, RULER, AND STRAP 


HE following report will interest many 


of our It is taken from the 
American School Board Journal of June. 1920, 
We recall the idiocy of a punishment we once 
received in a village school when eleven years 
old. The teacher was a man. He was voing 
to have discipline. The first day of school he 
forbade all whispering. Five minutes after 
his announcement we whispered, not  mali- 
ciously, but having forgotten the new order, 
Discovered, we were summoned in front of 
the school and struck fifteen hard blows on 
the hand with a heavy leather strap. Of 
course nothing but hate of the bitterest kind 
was aroused against the teacher. He was a 
fool. We thought so then, and think so now. 
Teachers have come a long way since then 
in knowing how to deal with children. Here's 
the report: 
oF A SurvEY oF Corporat Puy- 
ISHMENT (IN SCHOOLS) MADE BY A “WESTERN 
Epitror” 


A poll of the forty-eight states with regard 
to corporal punishment reveals the following: 

Prohibits whipping—New Jersey. 

Silent—Maine, Connecticut, Illinois, Dela- 
ware, Rhode Island, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Louisiana, Tennessee, New Hampshire, New 
York, New Mexico, Utah, Oregon, Wyoming. 

Permits whipping—(by specific provision or 
court decision) Georg’ :, Virginia, Maryland, 
Indiana, Arkansas, Florida, Mississippi, Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania, Alabama, Ohio, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Texas, South Carolina, West 
Virginia, North Carolina, Kentucky, Vermont, 
Kansas, Iowa, Nebraska, South Dakota, 
Minnesota, North Dakota. 

In some states, where the state laws permit 
corporal punishment, municipal authorities 
have enacted laws forbidding it in the city 
schools. 

WAR 

N the morrow of the Franco-Prussian 

War of 1870-71 a well known French 
writer, the author of “Sur l’Eau,” gives 
his views on war as follows: ‘When I think 
only of the word, the very name gives me a 
sense of horror as of something abominable, 
monstrous, hateful. We speak about the 
cannibal with loathing. Civilized Christian 
people claim an infinite superiority over men 
who kill to eat, but men who kill each other 
just to kill and to afflict whole nations with 
misery—are such in truth superior?” Just 
look in the road, a regiment is passing, 1,000 
men fully armed, led like sheep to be slaugh- 
tered or to slaughter. 

In their anguish mothers ask why has my 
son, my handsome boy, the hope and joy of 
my life. why has he been killed? None can 
tell. Once a famous scientific man-slayer, 
Moltke, said to a group of young officers: 
“War is a divine and holy institution.” To 
me it seems the greatest curse man suffers 
from. War destroys in six months, twenty 
years of a nation’s efforts of patient labor and 
genius. We see men turned brutes, 
savages, who learn to kill for killing’s sake, 
‘“‘a holy, divine trade” indeed! 

Epw. Fox Sarnssury, 

St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


. 


A KIND heart is the joy of everyone who 
comes in contact with it. 
—Catholic Sentinel 
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APPRECIATION OF ANIMALS 
WM. FULLER 


F children were made to understand how 
interesting live animals are, and how 
much pleasure could be derived from observa- 
tion of their many_activities and continual 
movements, all of which have a meaning, 
there would be less slaugliter of these innocent 
beings along the line of so-called sport. A 
little thought will show that these animals 
have the same life functions, and same appe- 
tites to satisfy as do human beings, and the 
ingenious ways in which they accomplish 
these things, often under adverse circum- 
stances, afford a continual source of pleasure 
to those who have been trained to observe. 

Any movement is usually associated with 
some vital function. For instance, call a 
child’s attention to the movement of a fish’s 
mouth and gill cover, and explain that these 
oft repeated motions are essential for respira- 
tion. The continual flow of fresh water into 
the mouth and out through the gill cover may 
be shown by dropping a small bit of cochineal 
directly in front of the mouth. This experi- 
ment might be made the subject of a talk on 
proper ventilation and the need of a continual 
supply of oxygen for all living things. 

The method of breathing of the frog or toad 
is even more interesting than that of the fish. 
Careful observation will show in this case three 
distinct movements, namely the up and down 
movement of the throat, the opening and 
closing of the nostrils, and an occasional con- 
traction of the sides of the body. These 
movements are necessary since the frog must 
swallow the air, lacking the diaphragm which 
we possess. These lessons, and many others 
which could be mentioned, can be used to 
arouse the interest of our boys and girls, and 
perhaps serve as the beginning of their appre- 
ciation and love for our animals. 

To anyone who has watched the interest 
taken by people generally in the animais of 
our public parks, the fact is plain that most 
individuals have a natural interest and love for 
our wild animals. 

The abundance and tameness of the animals 
in our public reservations, as, for instance, the 
Middlesex Fells, near Boston, gives a sugges- 
tion as to the conditions that might exist in 
all our native woods and fields. If it were 
not for rapacious hunters who insist on shoot- 
ing everything that moves, instead of barren 
tracts devoid of animal life, our woodlands 
would be alive with the merry song-birds, the 
chattering squirrels, and all forms of wild life, 
so interesting and so harmless. 

With no drain upon the natural food supply, 
our country could support a hundred times 
the wild life that it now does, and afford to 
all, old and young, a continuous source of 
pleasure and instruction. 


HUNTING might formerly, for aught I 
know, have been a manly exercise, when the 
country was overrun with bears and wolves, 
and it was a public service to extirpate them. 
But to honor with the name of manliness any 
cruel practice of pursuing timid animals to 
put them to death merely for amusement, is, 
in my opinion, perverting the meaning of 
words. Dr. STILLINGFLEET 


Our readers are urged to clip from Our 
Dumb Animals various articles and request 
their local editors to republish. Copies so 
mutilated will be made good by us on 
application. 


SUMMER-TIME ATTRACTIONS 


A FRIEND IN NEED 
THERE is a public garden in Bordeaux, 


Where, carved in true, compelling lines of 
stone, 
Rosa Bonheur, calm visaged and alone, 
Looks ever down upon the endless flow 
Of life in the less rugged flesh. A slow, 
Ungainly little donkey, as, wind-blown, 
A weed into a garden drifts, unknown, 
Stole in one day to feed where flowers grow. 


A keeper, shocked that this dull beast should 
browse 
Before the statue of the mighty dead, 

Rushed up, with blows the sinner to arouse. 
He stops, club poised above the shaggy head; 
Calm eyes seem watching him; his head he bows, 

And leads the dumb brute gently forth instead. 


Jack Burroveus in Life 
HIS VISION OF THE FUTURE 


RUELTY will become unpopular, and 
men guilty of it will feel that they are 
attracting public attention; they will become 
more cautious how they overdrive and over- 
work their horses, particularly those that are 
old, sick, and lame, and the terrible suffering 
inflicted by overloading (that standing dis- 
grace to this country) will become less com- 
mon; farmers will be ashamed to have their 
cattle come out in spring mere skeletons; 
beating, starving and freezing, and a thousand 
other cruelties will become more rare; old, 
stray, and abandoned animals will be taken 
better care of, or mercifully killed; birds and 
their nests will be protected; and not only will 
the laws in relation to animals be enforced, 
but public sentiment will place in almost every 
home advocates to plead their cause and to 
make known the cruelties which are inflicted 


upon them. Gro. T. ANGELL 


IN NEW ZEALAND 
ROM Oamaru, New Zealand, Mr. J. A. 


Forbes writes us as follows: 

“T am glad to be able to report that there is 
a moving of the ‘dry bones’ in our public 
schools in the way of humane teaching. I 
was much pleased to receive a letter from a 
teacher in the North Island lately telling me 
of her success in getting the Education Boards 
te permit ‘Children’s Leagues’ being formed 
in connection with the schools under their 
control. Several Boards have consented, 
with the result that there is a demand for 
Band of Mercy cards and literature generally. 

“Tt is really encouraging to hear of the 
movement now going on in the schools. 
Another teacher has just sent to me for 75 
cards.” 

Mr. Forbes ordered a special edition of 
1,000 Band of Merey pledge cards for use 
among pupils in the schools of Oamaru. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 

In making your will, kindly bear in mind 
that the corporate title of our Society is 
“The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals”; that it is 
the second incorporated (March, 1868) 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals in the country, and that it has no 
connection with any other Society of a 
similar character. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 
I do hereby give, devise and bequeath to 
The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals (or, to the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society), incor- 
porated by special Act of the Legislature of 
Massachusetts, the sum of .............. 
dollars (or if other 

property, describe the property). 
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DUMB ANIMALS 


“BLIGHTY” 
CAPTAIN 


W. T. TAIT 

LIGHTY” limped around on three paws. 

The fourth he had lost at Ypres when a 
few weeks old, but his lucky star must have 
been in the ascendancy at the time for the 
shell that wounded him killed his mother and 
brothers and_ sisters. A Canadian soldier 
found him bleeding and whimpering, am:: in 
the proverbial kindness of a Tommy’s heart, 
Blighty was picked up and carried to safer 
quarters. 

Rescued and rescuer proceeded down the 
line for three miles until they came to an 
obscure dugout known to the boys as the 
Cafe Belge. A savory steam coming in fre- 
quent wisps through the open door, over 
which shone the Red Triangle sign, betokened 
hot coffee. Before calling for his drink, the 
soldier bound up Blighty’s wounded leg, and 
then over a steaming mug of coffee he related 
the story of the rescue. The soldier passed 
on, rested and refreshed, and left Blighty in a 
similar happy frame of mind and body to 
become a member of the Y. M. C. A. staff that 
manned the dugout. 

The human and permanent occupants of 
the Cafe Belge were three, the “Y” officer 
and his two assistants, one of them an ex- 
preacher, and the other an ex-bartender in a 
prosperous western town. 

Something in the preacher’s theology seemed 
to attract Blighty, and the orphan singled 
him out as lord and master, bestowing upon 
the remaining members of the staff what was 
left of his canine affections. With the mud- 
stained customers of the dugout—those of 
them who were not too badly wounded-—he 
was a prime favorite, but the multitude and 
variety of tricks that they tried to teach him 
made him agile in only one thing—avoiding 
capture. 

Blighty also made the acquaintance of the 
rats that swarmed in every corner of the Cafe 
Belge. For some time he hunted them furi- 
ously, digging with frenzied and futile haste 
at the mouths of their burrows. The rodents 
were content to lie low for a little, and then, 
like the Germans, whose favorite plan was to 
attack in massed formation, they came out 
in greater numbers than ever. By this time 
Blighty had become infected by the philoso- 
phy of the preacher, and he did his best to 
imitate his master’s unconcern for the sleek- 
coated and overfed Belgian rats. 

With immunity from danger the rats grew 
bolder, but Blighty recognized his limitations, 
and did not seek to emulate Horatius, who 
nobly defied an army. One night the preacher 
was awakened by an unusual noise, and, spring- 
ing from his berth, he saw in the fitful moon- 
light the form of Blighty going out of the 
door slowly and under protest. Rushing 
to his friend’s assistance, the preacher found 
that a huge rat had Blighty by the ear and 
was dragging him out of the dugout. Some- 
thing of the spirit that came upon the prophets 
of old descended upon the sky pilot, and in 
the twinkling of an eve the rat went over the 
parapet like a “jam pot” from a_ trench 
mortar. Blighty spent the rest of that night 
in the crook of his master’s arms. 

Blighty’s lucky star continued to follow 
him. The Cafe Belge was in the direct line 
of Fritz’s fire, and although the chances of a 
hit were remote, early one morning a “coal 
box” struck the roof, burying everything. 
The only occupants at the time were Blighty 
and the preacher. The latter managed to 


crawl out, but repeated calls elicited no re- 
sponse from the dog. Poking among the 
ruins with the laudable intention of salving 
some of the “Y” stores, the preacher uncov- 
ered the bed under which Blighty slept in a 
box. Dragging out the box, he found the 
orphan, asleep and unharmed. 

Long before Blighty had attained his 
mature doghood, his name was spread far 
abroad. His fame proved his undoing, for it 
was decreed that he be sold by public auction, 
for the benefit of the Red Cross, at Christie’s 
in London, where so many of the world’s 
treasures have been knocked down to the 
highest bidder. It may have been that sepa- 
ration from his beloved preacher broke his 
heart, or perchance the indignity of being 
“knocked down” bowled him over, but what- 
ever the cause, Blighty did not live to cross 
the Channel to the land that gave him his 
name. Amid all the crosses in France, there 
is surely one at Boulogne erected to the mem- 
ory of “Blighty, the Red Triangle Dog.” 


A BOY'S DOG 
FRANCES C. HAMLET 


HEY say he’s just an ordinary cur— 
My pup: 
Aw all the ristocratic dogs in town 
Are higher up 
In ped-i-gree! 
(That means dog families, an’ “bout what 
Gocd dogs should be.) 


But he’s a dog—four legs, two ears, a tail— 
An’ not 

A dog in town has more, *cept ped-i-gree! 
If so, now what? 


He’s got sense, too, inside his homely head, 
About 

Like folks; that time I couldn't swim 
He pulled me out. 


The stylish dogs won't chase a stick 
Or bring 

A package; just troi in the park 
Upon a string! 


His color doesn’t matter; long ago 
I cried 
But now T know 

That though they call him just a yellow cur, 
He's white inside! 


EVERY cruel act hardens the heart and 
blunts the sensibilities. All animals appreci- 
ate kind words and gentle treatment. 


POSTMASTER DRUMMOND’S 


“JACK,” LEXINGTON, MO. 


THE POSTMASTER’S DOG 
JOE F. WATERS 


ACK,” whose picture is shown above, is a 
most intelligent dog, and is owned by 
Postmaster B. C. Drummond of Lexington, 
Missouri. He is like a missionary, always 
hunting for some individual who needs help. 
He makes it a point to be on the streets on 
windy days, and if a lady’s hat, handkerchief, 
or anything else blows away, Jack hastens to 
overtake it and return it to its owner. 

He knows everything that is said to him, 
and carries important messages wherever and 
whenever he is told. He is not like some of 
the boys—he never stops to talk to anybody 
until his work is done. He knows every word 
that Mrs. Drummond says to him, because 
she is so kind to him. Sometimes he seems 
to think that she looks lonesome; then Jack 
goes to the sidewalk, patiently waits till some 
lady comes along, and then carefully takes a 
corner of her dress in his mouth and leads her 
to Mrs. Drummond. All the ladies in Lex- 
ington are acquainted with Jack and go with 
him to Mrs. Drummond whenever he says 


‘so. He does hundreds of things daily that 


clearly prove his unusual intelligence, though 
he can only speak in dog language. 


DOGS ON CHAINS 


HE following humane appeal made by 

a correspondent in the Dog World shows 

pointedly how dogs are the victims of a cruel 

practice; how their dispositions may be 

spoiled and their lives rendered unnatural and 
unhappy: 

“May I plead through your columns for 
the better treatment of dogs who are continu- 
ously chained, sometimes for weeks and 
months, without being liberated from their 
imprisonment? The other day a man stated 
in a police court that his dog had not been 
off the chain for twelve months; from its 
puppyhood it had been fastened up without 
an hour of liberty. 

“As a lover of dogs I hold that every dog is 
entitled to regular exercise, and that it is un- 
justifiable cruelty to imprison a dog for life. 
Such treatment makes a dog hopeless and mis- 
erable; he becomes dejected and often savage, 
and his health suffers seriously. 

“A young dog can be trained to be a guard 
without chaining, and the best watch-dogs 
are those who are not chained. Chains are a 


heritage of bygone days and should be abol- 
ished.” 


ao wm 
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ISTIGRI, will you let Raton alone? 
And you, Cyrus, I'll teach you not to 
disturb my papers!” 

After having spent several hours on affairs 
of Stute, Cardinal Richelieu was relaxing for 
a few moments, watching the playing of his 
pet kittens. There were three of them—not 
to mention their dignified mother, Blanchette 
—taking possession of his severely furnished 
study; and they were chasing one another 
about. rolling over and over on the flor, 
jumping on chairs and secretaries, and even 
invading his work-table, without paying the 
slightest respect to the papers with which it 
was covered. 

Mistigri was the boldest of the tito— 
Mistigri whose emerald eyes were constantly 
in movement, and whose incipient whiskers 
stood out as saucy-looking as the mustache of 
a young soldier. 

Richelieu was very fond of cats. He took 
genuine pleasure in watching their graceful 
movements and their lazy gestures as they 
stretched their little limbs in luxurious in- 
dolence. To see him smiling at the tricks 
and gambols of Blanchette and her progeny, 
one would hardly recognize the powerful and 
redoubtable Minister of State whose terrible 
edicts caused all France to tremble. 

No, he wasn’t soft-hearted towards men, 
this great Cardinal. Just now it was the 
duellists who had good reason to know it. 
To abate or do completely away with a recog- 
nized abuse, he had decreed that whoever 
crossed swords in mortal combat should be at 
once put to death. Already many nobles of 
the first families in the kingdom had been be- 
headed for their disobedience to this decree. 

Even now a servant introduced into his 
study the special Judge charged with the 
prosecution of these duellists—the _ pitiless 
Laubardemont. 

“Well, anything new, Judge?” asked the 
Cardinal. 

“Your Eminence,’ 


replied Laubardemont, 


“another young hothead has permitted him- 
self to defy us!) Baron Merancourt has been 


The Cardinal’s Kitten 


NEALE MANN in The Ave Maria 


arrested just when he was provoking another 
gentleman to mortal combat right here in 
Paris.” 

The Cardinal turned his glance from the 
playful kittens. His long, pale countenance 
took on an expression of cold and hard reso- 
lution. 

“In that case,” he rejoined in a_ hoarse 
tone, “Baron Merancourt will die like the 
others.” 

Without evincing the least emotion, the 
Judge continued: 

“His fiancée begged to be allowed an inter- 
view with vour Eminence. She desired to 
throw herself at your feet and implore your 
pardon for the offender. Following your 
instructions, I informed her that you could 
not receive her.” 

“You did well, Judge. How old is this 
Merancourt?” 

“Twenty.” 

“Only twenty? And on the eve of his 
marriage? What madness possessed the un- 
fortunate boy? But never mind, the law must 
be obeyed.” 

Laubardemont handed to the Cardinal a 
roll of parchment from which dangled a 
red seal. : 

“Your Eminence, here is the sentence. It 
needs only your signature.” 

Richelieu took the parchment, and dipped 
his pen in the inkstand. As he was about to 
affix his name, however, he appeared to hesi- 
tate, as if consulting with himself. He was 
evidently finding it a little inconvenient to 
send to the scaffold a boy of twenty. Fer the 
first time, perhaps, a lightning flash of pity 
penetrated to his heart of bronze. 

“Judge,” said he to the surprised Laubarde- 
mont, “leave the sentence here. Before 
signing it I wish to reflect a little on the case 
of this young fool. Come back in half an 
hour. I will be at the King’s Council, but 
you will find the parchment on the table here. 
If it is signed, Baron Merancourt must be 
executed by tomorrow. If it is not signed, 
you will await furthér instructions.” 


Laubardemont went out. The inflexible 
Minister of State remained alone, pensive, in 
the depths of his big easy-chair. Mistigri 
was purring on his knees, while at the same 
time biting with its sharp little teeth at the 
red buttons of his cassock. Blanchette was 
quietly making her toilet on the carpet; and 
Raton and Cyrus, fatigued with their running 
about, were huddled up close to each other 
and fast asleep. 

Fifteen, twenty minutes sped by. The 
Cardinal was still toying with the pen he held 
between his slender fingers. Would he sign? 
Would he pardon? Finally, political reasons 
overcame his scruples. With a firm hand he 
affixed his signature to the sentence. Then 
having gently deposited Mistigri on the 
cushion of his chair, and looking quite calm 
and at ease, he betook himself to the King’s 
Council. 

Mistigri, however, did not stay long on 
the cushion. She appeared more lively, more 
mischievous than ever. Her little emerald 
eyes seemed to be saying: “Now that we are 
alone, there must be something doing.” 

Immediately she bounded on Raton and 
Cyrus, both of whom awoke with a start. 
Then she set out to plague the peaceable 
Raton, chasing him, rolling him over, biting 
his ears, and annoying him so much that poor 
Raton, seeking a refuge, jumped on the easy- 
chair, and from that to the work-table, en- 
cumbered with the Cardinal’s papers. But 
Mistigri was after him without a moment’s 
hesitation. As she jumped on the table 
she upset the inkstand, and the ink poured 
out, blackening the papers and Mistigri’s 
paws. 

When Richelieu entered his study the next 
morning, he was in a very bad humor. It was 
not on account of Mistigri’s accident, for his 
servants had cleaned things up so well that 
the Cardinal did not notice anything out of 
the way,—at least at first. He was bitterly 
resretting, however, his decision of the 
previous evening. He had just learned that 
Baron Merancourt was a young man of 
excellent dispositions, and one who had 
given proofs of his courage more than once on 
the field of battle. And, then, he was so 
young! 

“Ah!” he said to himself as he petted 
Mistigri, who was arching her back on the 
arm of his chair, “I should not have been in 
such a hurry to sign that document.” 

Just then Judge Laubardemont was an- 
nounced. 

“Good-morning, Judge! Well, I suppose 
Baron Merancourt died like a brave man?” 

An expression of profound surprise marked 
the features of the Judge. 

“Died? But, your Eminence, at the present 
moment the Baron is as much alive as you 

“Alive? Thank God! But how is that 
possible?” 

“IT obeyed the orders of your Eminence. 
There was no signature to the document. 
Look at it yourself.” 

As he spoke, the Judge took up the parch- 
ment from the table and held it out to Riche- 
lieu. It was in vain, however that the latter 
sought his signature: it had disappeared in 
a large blot of ink that covered one corner 
of the document,—a blot due to the antics 
of Mistigri. 
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The Cardinal remained silent for q mo- 
ment, disturbed, almost suspicious. 

“That blot,” he asked himself,—‘‘who 
made it?” 

As he put the question he felt an umaccus- 
tomed weight on the cord that held his gold 
cross. It was the disrespectful Mistigri who 
was clinging to it with all the strength of her 
sharp little claws, while purring with unusual 
force. 

All at once her master noticed something 
abnormal about his favorite. 

“Mistigri, Mistigri, what have you been 
doing with your paws?” Then, with a closer 
look at the dainty but discolored feet, he 
exclaimed: “But, my faith, it is ink! Ah, 
now I understand everything!” His slender 
white hand rested fondly on the silky fur of the 
kitten as in a broken voice he murmured: 
“O Mistigri, if you only knew the joy you 
have given me!” 

Turning then towards Laubardemont, he 
said: 

“Judge, we will content ourselves with 
sending young Merancourt to his country 
estates for some time. He may be married 
there at his leisure, and may reflect, too, on 
the inconvenience of lighting torches in a 
high wind.” 

As the Judge was taking his depariure, 
Richelieu glanced with a tender smile at 
Mistigri, who was engaged in a race with 
Raton and Cyrus all around the study, and 
moralized: 

“And thus a poor little kitten can save the 
life of a gentleman. Ah, Judge, this shows 
us that Providence sometimes makes use of 
the smallest things to teach the great the 
lesson of clemency!” 


“HARD MILKERS” 


O those who contribute to the support 
of humane work and the animals’ wel- 
fare only under pressure or when cornered by 
some humanitarian, financial strategist, the 
attitude of Farmer Applegate’s cow applies: 
“How much milk does that cow give?” 
asked the summer boarder. “Wal,” replied 
Farmer Applegate, “ef you mean by voluatary 
contribooshun, she don’t give none. Bet ef 
ve kin get her cornered so she can’t kick none 
to hurt. an able-bodied man kin take away 
about “leven quarts a day from her.” 


The Band of Merry 
Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

E. A. Maryorrt, State Organizer 


PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education Society will send to 
every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty mem- 
bers and sends the name chosen for the Band and the name 
-_ —— address of the president who has been duly 
elected: 


1. Special Band of Mercy literature. 


2. Several leaflets, containing pictures, stories, poems, 
addresses, reports, ete. 


3. Copy of “Songs of Happy Life.” 
4. An imitation gold badge for the president. 
See prices of Band of Mercy supplies on last page. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Sixty-five new Bands of Mercy were re- 
ported in July. Of these, 27 were in Ken- 
tucky; 26 in Connecticut; eight in Texas: 
and one each in Massachusetts, Maine, New 
York and Washington. 


Total number Bands of Mercy, 128,263 


HEN ADOPTS FOX TERRIERS 


HE photograph reproduced above was 
sent by Mrs. M. E. Clark, wife of the 
editor of the High River Times of Alberta, with 
the following comment: “This hen, deter- 
mined to set, was prevented from doing so, 
and finally took under her wing several fox- 
terrier pups. She treated them exactly as 
she would young chicks, calling them to 
meals with her and,protecting them from all 
danger. The motherly instinct certainly is 
strong in hens.” 


WHY THE COON WAS SPARED 
ELLA SHANNON BOWLES 


ISS FOLSOM was losing the eggs out 
of the hen-house where her prized 
barred Plymouth Rocks lived. 

“It’s a coon,” said “Uncle” Ed Peters, when 
she consulted him. “Ill set a trap for the 
pesky thing.” 

The next morning “Uncle” Ed came into 
the house while Miss Folsom was eating her 
breakfast. 

“Tve caught him,” he announced jubi- 
lantly. ‘Want to see him before I kill him?” 

Miss Folsom went out to the chicken-pen 
and looked at the little wild creature caught 
by his leg in the trap. 

“It seems too bad to kill him, he’s so 
cunning. You'd better let him go, ‘Uncle’ 
id.” 

“Oh, shucks,” answered the old trapper. 
“You women folks are too tender hearted. 
You want him to eat all of your eggs?” 

Miss Folsom sighed and went sadly into 
the house. 

In about half an hour, “Uncle” Ed came 
sheepishly into the kitchen. 

“Say. Miss Folsom,” he said, “I don’t 
know what you'll think, but I didn’t kill that 
coon after all. Just couldn’t, for the funniest 
thing happened. That little fellow seemed 
almost human. When I put my revolver to 
his head, he turned over on his back, and put 
up his paws just as if he was begging for his 
life, and I couldn’t do it. No, sir, I couldn’t. 
I told him to eat the eggs if he wanted to, and 
Tlet him go. I don’t know what you'll think.”’ 

“Tm certainly glad you let him go,” an- 
swered Miss Folsom softly. ‘‘Now, let’s go 
out and tack wire netting over the hen-house 
windows.” 


PAINTING THE TOAD 
FLORENCE PENNOYER 


E was a beautiful toad, large and warty, 

with red spots on the warts. I was an 
invalid and painted Christmas cards, ete., 
to help on the income. One day there was a 
rap on the door, and my mother opened it, 
to see a man standing there with a shive-box 
in his hand. He introduced himself as a 
new neighbor, and said he heard a young lady 
lived there who “painted,” and he wanted 
me to paint a toad. For a funny minute | 
thought he wanted a coat of paint on the 
teud. 

He opened the box and I saw the largest 
toad I had ever seen. He wanted it in its 
natural environment, surrounded by outdoor 
life, and I promised to do the best I could, as 
I had never painted anything so jumpy. 

So my mother took an old tin wash-basin 
and filled it with earth covered with moss, 
vines running over the-edge, a few small 
branches stuck up like trees on one side, a 
few stones on the other, and I was going to 
have the toad near the bushes. The canvas 
was about eighteen inches long and twelve 
wide. I sketched the toad in, then painted 
his home, but he was not educated to keep 
still so I had quite a time at first. He would 
jump off and take a few hops and sit blinking 
his funny eyes at me. Then, like a streak of 
lightning, his long tongue would dart out and 
there was one fly less. He was so fascinating 
I would rather watch him than paint, but I 
finally got his toadship to look as if I might 
soon have two toads to catch flies. I never 
saw him miss a fly. 

The man not only wanted the picture but 
also the toad, which was to live in his garden. 
When finished, the vines in the picture looked 
as if water was dripping from them, and I 
was so in love with the toad that I could 
hardly bear to part with him. The owner 
was pleased with the work and paid well for 
it. I often wonder if it is still in existence. 
I have a garden toad now, which stays under 
the porch and almost seems to know me. 


THE MESSAGE OF THE BIRD 
MINERVA LEWIS 


WHAT does the little song-bird say 
When he awakes to greet the day— 
Does he complain or mope or cry 
Because the storm tore nest awry? 


Not so! With will and courage true 

He starts to weave the nest anew, 

And breathes this song upon the air— 
“We build again! Birds ne'er despair!” 


Hast seen thy fond hopes dashed away, 
The storm blow down thy yesterday? 
Then sing a song and build anew, 
And gladsome days will come to you! 
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TRICKS OF THE TRADE RAT- 
H. E. ZIMMERMAN 


NE of the oddest little animals in existence is the “Cali- 

fornia wood rat,” better known as the “trade rat.” It 

gets its last name from the fact that, though it is a great thief, 

it never steals anything without putting something else in 
its place. 

The story is told of a paste-pot which had been left over 

in the assay office at the Silver Queen mine, and which was 


found in the morning filled with the oddest collection of 
rubbish. At one time when a trade rat’s nest was found in 
an unoccupied house, the outside of the nest was composed 
entirely of iron spikes laid in perfect symmetry, with the 
points outward. Interlaced with the spikes were about two 
dozen forks and spoons and three large butcher knives. 
There were also a large carving knife, fork and steel, several 
plugs of tobacco, an old purse, a quantity of small tools, 
including several augers, and a watch, of which the outside 
casing, the glass, and the works were all distributed sepa- 
rately, so as to make the best showing possible. None of 
these things was of any earthly use to the rats. They must 
have collected them for the same reason that a child hoards 
up odds and ends with which to play. 


HOW THE BLUE JAYS GOT THE BEST OF ME 


ROSCOE S. WEST 


WO blue jays built their nest low in a pine tree near my 
home. When the little jays were hatched, I foolishly 
decided to mount a step-ladder and look at them. The 
parent birds were away at the time and I had a childish 
curiosity to see the young ones. 

I stood on the ladder gazing at the young as they opened 
their ugly mouths, when suddenly the father and mother 
jays appeared on the scene, swooping upon me with raucous 
cries. They flew into my face with great ferocity. It seemed 
as if my eyes would be pecked out in spite of all I could do. 
They showed not the slightest fear of me, although I tried 
to ward off their blows. They filled my ears with the din of 
‘screaming. 

I tried to descend the ladder but found that I could not 
see how to do so—with the birds in my face and the fact that 
I kept my eyes closed part of the time, to protect my eyesight. 
I did not wish to jump, for I was about twelve feet from the 
ground and there was no suitable place to land. 

Then one of the mad jays tweaked my nose! This was too 
much. I lost my balance, overturned the ladder and fell heavily 


to the ground. Fortunately I sustained no injury. But the 
jays kept after me, giving forth loud “‘jay-jays” all the while. 
In desperation I got up, seized the ladder and beat a hasty 
retreat, acknowledging that I had been whipped by a pair of 
jay birds. 
Since then I have been more careful. 


THE LITTLE SPARROWS GO TO BED 
ELEANORE MYERS JEWETT 


OME, children, you must go to bed, 
The sun is sinking low, 
Let’s choose a pleasant, swaying bough 
To rock you to and fro. 
That's right, now tuck your heads away 
Beneath your tired wings. 
Whatever makes you flutter so, 
You restless little things? 
Now, Johnny Jerktail, do be still! 
Stop teasing sister Sue! 
Dear me, *twould make my feathers turn 
Were all my sons like you! 
Why Sally Twitter! I'm ashamed! 
Yow’re crowding off your brothers! 
The baby’s fallen off his perch!— 
And there go all the others! 
Now start again and settle down,— 
Just hear the breezes crooning, 
And listen to the katydids, 
Their sleeping fiddles tuning. 
So—they are still, each little head 
Ts full of dreams I know. 
Come, Father Sparrow, look at them, 
All sleeping in a row; 
There never %as so fine a brood, 
' So handsome, good and clever, 
My dear, you should be proud of them, 
As proud as I am—ever! 


TIRED OUT 
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CAPTIVE ANIMALS AND THE PUBLIC 


L. E. EUBANKS 

I was not the keepers of captive animals 
that abused them, but the public. Those 
who care for the animals are more or less 
sympathetic; but too many of the people 
visiting circuses and zoos are thoughtless and 
careless, seeming to think only of their own 
amusement. 

At many city parks where animals are kept, 
visitors make the captives miserable. Two 
years ago two of the tigers at Woodland Park, 
Seattle, died as a result of the Fourth of July 
celebration; killed themselves in efforts to 
escape the endless explosions. This year 
there were many minor injuries; the animals 
were driven frantic by young folks with fire- 
crackers. One little fellow, eight yeurs old, 
not firing crackers himself, but greatly inter- 
ested in a beautiful leopard, got too near the 
cage. The animal, nerves on edge from 
several days’ suffering, leaped at him and 
seriously clawed the lad’s arm. 

Such accidents are not the custodian’s 
fault; he cannot be in a hundred places at 
once. In a way, it was the child’s fault—or 
rather his parents’. One thing certain, it 
was not the animal's. The real fault is ‘n the 
pernicious practice of celebrating with explo- 
sives, and in the lack of a system that would 
prevent persons from doing things so to affect 
our park animals. 

Animals are excitable. No difference how 
strong and impervious they look, the condi- 
tions under which they have to live make 
them keenly apprehensive. Even with ani- 
mals born and raised in captivity, there re- 
mains a trace of their jungle ancestors’ fear 
of man and his killing devices. One of the 
fundamental rules in handling animals is to 
avoid excitement. I recall an instance during 
the Omaha Exposition. One of the features 
of an animal show was a wrestling bout be- 
tween a man and a lion. At the struggle’s 
conclusion the man regularly placed his head 
in his opponent’s mouth. It had been done 
many, many times, but on this occasion one 
of the attendants standing near the cage 
dropped something that caused a loud, un- 
usual noise. The lion, biddable enough 
ordinarily, was so startled that he closed his 
jaws with a snap, and decapitated the man. 

Captive animals are bound to be more or 
less restless. If they retain health, there is 
an excess of energy that calls for exercise; 
while illness makes them nervous and irritable. 
Even the best-natured dog becomes compara- 
tively fierce when closely tied up for a few 
weeks. 

Temperature, too, has much to de with 
temper—in man as well as in beast. Most of 
us know what it means tobe so hot that our 
nerves tingle. Suppose at such a time we 
were wrapped up in furs and placed in a cage 
for exhibition! We'd be decidedly “peevish.” 
Let us think of these things, and refrain from 
any action that makes life harder for captive 
animals. 


ONCE heard a circus owner say that it 


. 


THE Band of Mercy pledge is one that can 
be taken by man, woman or child with safety. 
It assures a better spirit in the life as one 
says, “I will try to be kind to all living crea- 
tures and try to protect them from cruel 
usage.” A band of young people with this 
determination can do much towards relieving 
suffering among the helpless. 
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